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INTRODUCTORY. 


A thousand years ago it was said ‘‘a teacher remains a 
good teacher only so long as he is also a learner.” This state- 
ment was true at that time and it is just as true today. But 
the fire cannot burn with fuel that is spent. In his one ad- 
dress to teachers Mark Twain said: “That teacher who cannot 
be an inspiration to the pupils in the room before him had 
better die and be buried in the earth where there will be some 
chance of his inspiring a cabbage head or two.’ And yet so 
many of us who are giving our lives to teaching are lingering 
out a living death for lack of a new and larger stock of knowl- 
edge. Prolonged discouragement should always bring the 
teacher to take an inventory of himself and see if his troubles 
are not largely because he has ceased to be a learner. Some 
teachers take time to read and study; others do not; others, 
perhaps, cannot. It is when summer comes that the teacher 
has his chance. Last year more than 150,000 students were in 
the summer schools of various state institutions. Two whole 
train loads of teachers went at one time from their state to a 
summer school over a thousand miles away. Louisiana had 
80% of her teachers in her state summer schools; Ohio counted 
over 8,000 in attendance on summer schools. One cannot doubt 
but that summer study means higher efficiency; and in teach- 
ing, as in any other walk of life, efficiency spells higher pay. 
It is a recreation, after a year of strenuous teaching, to pursue 
a course of study in some congenial subject.: The mind is 
again made active and receptive, and the University summer 
school provides such a varied list of courses as will enable any 
teacher to find himself happily employed. After a year of 
dealing almost entirely with immature minds a period of six 
weeks in close contact with men and women who are enthusi- 
astic over their life work sends many a teacher home fired 
with enthusiasm for his life’s mission. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Instruction in the Summer School is given almost entirely 
by heads of departments or by full professors of their subject 
brought in from other states. The same grade of college work 
is offered as during the rest of the year and such work re- 
ceives full college credit. The facilities of the Summer School 
in the way of library, laboratory, museums, recreation and the 
like are the best that the University affords. ‘Such subjects 
as School Administration, Scientific Methods and the Technique 
of Supervision, are stressed because they are needed by Sup- 
erintendents, Principals and County Superintendents and Ex- 
aminers, a larger number of whom are found in summer schools 
year by year. For the first time in Arkansas teachers will be 
enabled to continue throughout the year, by means of the Cor- 
respondence Division of the University, courses which they had 
begun during the Summer School, and this will enable ambitious 
teachers to acquire credits steadily toward a degree while hold- 
ing their positions at the same time. For the average under: 
graduate student the last six weeks of the summer vacation 
are sufficient for rest and recreation and unless he is obliged 
to use his summer for earning money needed to support him 
during the regular session he cannot do better than to devote 
the first half of the summer to systematic study. Harnest and 
capable students, by combining summer study with the courses 
of the academic year, may, with no great difficulty, gain in 
three years the necessary credits for the Bachelor’s Degree. 


LOCATION. 


Fayetteville, the seat of the University of Arkansas, is in 
a beautiful situation in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. It 
is at a junction of the Texas and Arkansas, lines of the Frisco 
railroad and is thus easy of access. The climate is invigorat- 
ing and healthful and malaria is almost unknown. The water 
supply is pure, being gathered from ever-flowing mountain 
streams, and the city system of sewage is complete. No sum- 
mer resort within this or surrounding states can offer greater 
attractions than Fayetteville. Its pleasant homes, shaded 
streets, forest-covered mountain sides, and cool nights are 
favorably known to large numbers of summer tourists from 
Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana who annually come here to 
spend their summer vacation. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES. 


Fayetteville is a widely known summer resort and it has 
been the custom for all railroads to grant a reduction of rates 
during the summer to Fayetteville from points in Arkansas, 
Texas and Oklahoma. The new two-cent fare makes it possible 
for all students within the state to make the trip on the basis 
of what has been known in the past as one and one-third fare 
. for the round trip. It is expected that the railroads will meet 
this rate from interstate points during the coming summer. 
Further announcements will be made later. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 


The University Summer School is conducted for teachers 
and students in high schools and colleges and for those who 
desire professional training for primary and grammar-grade 
work. As many courses are offered for college credit as the 
demand will justify. It is expected that these courses will be 
offered in sequence so that students who can come to the Uni- 
versity only during summer may take consecutive work year 
by year toward the requirements for a degree. Owing to the 
fact that so many of the High Schools of the state maintain 
two-year courses only the University consciously sets itself 
toward meeting this condition by devoting a large part of its 
energies during the summer to the offering of courses to meet 
the needs of students preparing for college entrance who have 
conditions to remove. 


Arkansas, in common with all the states of the South, is 
now passing through a period of unusual activity in the devel- 
opment of secondary education. The high school has rightly 
been known as the People’s College and any community which 
fails to supply its boys and girls with full opportunities for 
secondary training is failing in just so far to maintain the 
highest standard of citizenship. Every aid possible will be 
given to the small high school through the courses offered to 
teachers which will strengthen the curriculum of the secondary 
schools. Indeed, without traveling several hundred miles, no 
Arkansas high school teacher can get so many opportunities 
for advancement along secondary lines as at the University 
Summer School. The high schools of the state are developing 
rapidly, and there is a strong and growing demand for college 
bred professionally trained teachers. The University can help 
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the average secondary teacher to a better teaching position, 
and thus more fully perform its function in the development 
of the school system of our state. Two distinct classes of 
secondary work will be offered: courses given wholly to sub- 
ject matter, and courses given over to the best methods of 
instruction. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN RURAL AND GRADED 
SCHOOLS. as 


At a time when even the National Government is bending 
every energy to prevent migration from the farm to the town 
the fact that Arkansas is yet a rural state is to be cherished 
as a matter of pride. More than three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of the state is essentially rural. This means that the 
school problem of the state is in a large part a problem of bet- 
ter rural and graded schools. The large number of elementary 
teachers attending the summer school last year is an additional 
proof of the demand for work of this kind. Not only will the Uni- 
versity Training School be in session during the summer where 
students may see the very best methods being put into practice 
by expert teachers, but one of the summer school faculty this 
year will be an expert of national reputation in graded and 
rural school work. The University will not be satisfied to 
bring on any one for these courses except the very best, so 
that rural and grade teachers may be confident of getting their 
money’s worth many times over from him alone. 


TEACHING CONFERENCES. 


Weekly conferences on the teaching of high school subjects 
and rural school problems will be held throughout the season. 
In each conference the aim is not only to discuss with teachers 
their own peculiar problems, but also to deal with recent ad- 
vances in Arkansas and elsewhere in the teaching of each sub- 
ject. These conferences will be clearing houses for the ex- 
change of progressive ideas. 


OBSERVATION TEACHING. 


The University Training School, an institution unique in 
its course of stndy and methods of teaching will be maintained 
in order to give teachers and superintendents an opportunity 
to observe its work. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN METHODS. 


Not only will the University Training School demonstrate 
day by day the best and most efficient methods in the grade 
subjects, this work being done by skillful teachers with ap- 
pointed hours given to students for discussion of class room 
work, but courses on the methods of teaching the various high 
school subjects will be offered in each department in which 
there is a sufficient demand for them. This is done to meet 
the need, which seems a considerable one, of high school 
teachers of the state whose knowledge of subject matter is 
thorough but who have trouble in teaching to the pupils what 
they know. It has been forced upon the attention of every 
school man of experience that larger salaries and better posi- 
tions are constantly opening to those teachers who are known 
to employ the best methods of instruction. There is no better 
way for a high school teacher to assure himself of advance- 
ment than to better the teaching of his specialty by attendance 
upon the Summer School. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ LICENSES. 


We are authorized by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to announce that special examinations will be held 
at the University at the close of the summer school for those 
desiring to secure, First, Second, or Third Grade licenses or 
State or Professional licenses. 

Questions for the examination of those applying for the 
First, Second, or Third Grade license will be sent to the Coun- 
ty Examiners who grade the papers. Applicants for State or 
Professional licenses will likewise be examined at the close of 
the Summer School, and the papers will be graded in the office 
of the State Superintendent. Those holding a First Grade 
license will not be examined on subjects enumerated in the 
‘license. 

These special examinations necessitate the making out of 
entirely new sets of questions by the State Superintendent, and 
in agreeing tq do this he shows his interest in the development 
of the teachers of the state. County Examiners will excuse 
from attendance at the county institute and examinations in 
June all teachers who desire to attend the summer school of 
the University. According to the expressed wish of the State 
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Superintendent, certificates of attendance will be issued to all 
teachers present at the summer school. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Although much of the wealth of Arkansas is due to her 
timber and minerals, yet her future is largely to be dominated 
by her agricultural resources. The farm demonstrators sup- 
plied by the federal government are doing all in their power to 
bring in rotation of crops and make diversified farming the 
rule instead of the exception. It is obvious that the future of 
the citizenship of any state is secure when that state annually 
produces successfully and profitably, in its every section, a 
large variety of valuable crops. The requirement of agricul- 
ture of all the teachers of such a state is wise, even though suit- 
able preparation for such work be difficult to obtain. An ex- 
cellent opportunity is given summer school students to avail 
themselves of all the facilities of the Agricultural College and 
State Experiment Station, the most complete equipment within 
the state, as well as to visit from time to time the farm of the 
Agricultural College and see what is being done there for the 
aid of the farmers. It is these divisions of the University that 
are doing most to help Arkansas to retain in agriculture and 
horticulture a leading place among the states of the Union. 


HOME ECONOMICS. 


For the first time in Arkansas, summer school students are 
enabled to get work in Cooking and Sewing within the state. 
During the current year no other department of the University 
has been so overcrowded as this one, and although an entire 
half of one floor of the new Peabody Building has been given 
over to this work it became necessary to limit the number of 
students who might enroll for Domestic Science. Few exhibits 
at the State Fair attracted so much attention as that of the 
cooking instructor from the University, and it is in response to 
a clear demand that these courses are to be taught during the 
summer. Indications are that either an additional instructor 
will have to be employed to take care of the extra volume of 
work in this department, or else that the numbér of students 
enrolling for it will have to be limited, so that it is important 
that students planning to enroll during the summer for work in 
any course in this department write the Director as early as 
possible so that due provision may be made. 
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LIBRARY, LABORATORIES AND MUSEUM. 


The libraries of the University contain about 25,000 bound 
and almost as many unbound volumes. The University library 
will be open throughout the session for the use of students, In 
connection with .the College of Agriculture and with most of 
the departments of the College of Liberal. Arts there are special 
libraries and the books of all departments in which courses are 
given will be accessible to students. The Museum and the 
Physical Laboratory, the Chemical Laboratory and the Biologi- 
cal Laboratory will be thrown open to those enrolling for the 
summer school. 


CONVOCATION. 


One feature of the summer session will be addresses in . 
the University chapel during one period of each day. These 
addresses will be on subjects of popular and general interest, 
and will be given by members of the University faculty and by 
prominent persons outside of the University. Evening enter- 
tainments consisting of illustrated lectures, dramatic and mu- 
sical performances by students and the faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music and Art and by other prominent speakers 
will be given at least once each week. A complete program 
will be published later. Students attending summer school may 
be confident of lectures and entertainments approximating in 
interest and value those of a high class educational chautau- 
qua. An informal Story Hour will be held on the campus two 
or three evenings a week, immediately after supper. These 
meetings provide a recreation hour for teachers, and afford 
them an opportunity to become acquainted with each other. 
They will also assist teachers in acquiring the art of telling 
incidents and stories interestingly—an art of high value to the 
teacher. 


SUNDAY VESPER SERVICES. 


Only two other state Universities with large summer 
schools have the advantage of being situated in the midst of 
the mountains and their experience as well as our own has 
been that no feature of the summer session is more attractive 
or more appreciated than a Sunday Vesper service. Having 
this service at the vesper hour enables all the faculty and all 
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the students to meet in a service of song and praise without 
at all interfering upon attendance at the churches of their 
choice in the city. This service will always be kept within an 
hour and will consist of a brief address by some minister or 
prominent layman, together with congregational singing. When 
the weather permits this service will always be held out of 
doors beneath some of the fine old shade trees on the Univer- 
sity campus. 

Fayetteville has eight churches situated near the Univer- 
sity. Members of these churches are interested in the students 
and they endeavor to make them feel at home at the Sunday 
services, at the mid-week meetings, and at the Young People’s 
Societies. 


RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE. 


For a week or ten days during the early part of the sum-— 
mer school the University will be the host of all those citizens 
of the state who wish to enjoy a program furnished by dis- 
tinguished speakers from all sections of the United States. No 
movement of the South has been of greater import to the va- 
rious states than that of bettering rural life conditions. In 
planning this conference the University has the active co-oper- 
ation and assistance of the Ministerial Union of Fayetteville, 
of the national organizations of all the churches represented 
by these ministers, of the State Superintendent and his force, 
of the State Board of Education, and of other organizations. 
Special emphasis will be placed on women’s work in the coun- 
try, and the country preacher as the one natural leader in 
every phase of rural life. Already there are assurances of the 
attendance of upward of two hundred country preachers. There 
will also be discussions of better educational facilities for rural 
communities, better means of communication, co-operation 
among farmers, good roads, and sanitary conditions and house- 
hold conveniences for the farm home. It is expected that more 
speakers of national prominence, not mere theorists, but men 
and women who have lived what they are talking about, will 
be in attendance upon this conference than ever before have 
been assembled at any such gathering within this or any neigh- 
boring state. The program will be of interest not only to 
students attending Summer School but to county superintend- 
ents, progressive teachers, thoughtful farmers, and to all those 
interested in the advancement of rural conditions in this state. 
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Arkansas is a rural state, and the University feels it a part 
of its duty to the tax-payers of the commonwealth at large to 
be of avail to every man and woman in any case of need. It 
is in this spirit that the University is arranging for this Rural 
Life Conference, as a consistent part of its policy. 

Among those who have already accepted places on the 
program are Dr. Warren H. Wilson of New York, the foremost 
leader of rural uplift in America; Dr. S. R. Ferguson of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Mr. E. B. Stevenson of Kansas City. The 
American ‘Sunday School Union will send some of its strongest 
national workers, and the federal government has promised us 
the services of its Rural School expert. The more prominent 
Arkansans who are working for better rural conditions will be 
heard from day to day, and the names given above of speakers 
of national importance are only a few of those who will give 
us their aid. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 


There is no charge for tuition. The registration fee of 
$10.00 which must be paid by any and all students matriculat- 
ing in the University at whatever time they may enter, admits 
to all classes, lectures and entertainments. Materials used in 
the laboratories are charged at cost. All books and other sup- 
plies may be purchased in Fayetteville. 

The following items will cover all necessary expenses of a 
student for term of six weeks: 


OG Mey DGG gi as it A $10.00 
Board for six weeks, estimated.................. 20.00 
Pe ErOliey 107) SIX WEEKS... i. 0. bv Ges eae ew ete 2.00 
PtOmrmOMCRLUACOEI Ose aioe RUT. OS. USS. ee 5.00 


BOARD AND LODGING. 


There are rooms for three hundred men, two to the room, 
in the dormitories on the University grounds. The Ella Carnall 
Hall, a dormitory for women, will accommodate one hundred 
and ten. All dormitory rooms are plainly but adequately fur- 
nished. Students are required to furnish bed linen, towels and 
pillows. A nominal fee of $2.00 is charged each person who oc- 
cupies a room. The occupant is held responsible for all dam- 
age to the room. 

Board is furnished at actual cost to the students. The men 
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and women all take their meals in the same building in order 
not to duplicate the cost of cooks. Board for the entire six 
weeks for the past two years has cost only $20.00. The meals 
are entirely wholesome. There has never been the least com- 
plaint on the part of the students attending the summer ses- 
sion. Room and board in the city cost usually about $5.00 per 
week. Rooms for light housekeeping may be secured by writ- 
ing in advance. 

For rooms on the University grounds, for board and lodg- 
ing in the city, furnished rooms for light housekeeping, write 
in advance to the Director of the Summer School. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Students who have done work at other colleges and uni- 
versities will be granted such advanced standing as the Com- 
mittee on Classification shall find the work to be worth in com- 
parison with the corresponding work being done in the State 
University. To facilitate classification, every person not al- 
ready matriculated as a student of the University is advised to 
bring with him such credentials as he may have from high 
school, normal school, college, or university, together with a 
precise statement of such credits as he may have earned at 
summer school and certificate of credits received. He will do 
well, also, to have a statement of the subjects which he com- 
pleted in the high school and higher institutions, showing the 
length of time, in years and weeks, and the number of hours 
per week devoted to each of the subjects enumerated. He can 
then, without loss of time, file such credentials and ask for 
Classification. 

Any person, whether he has had enough high school work 
to prepare him for the Freshman class of the University or 
not, may enter the summer school. It is only those who seek 
college credit for their work that are required to bring with 
them certificates from other schools, or to stand entrance ex- 
aminations. 


REASONS FOR DOING YOUR SUMMER STUDY AT THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 


1. Because the entire plant of the University, including 
buildings, libraries, laboratories, and athletic facilities is avail- 
able to the students of the Summer School, 
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2. Because University courses are given by University 
professors who give the same courses during the regular ses- 
sion, 

3. Because summer normal courses are given by public 
school men of experience and reputation. 

4. Because the student meets a great body of ambitious 
teachers and superintendents who are actively engaged in pub- 
lic school work, and who are enthusiastically laboring to solve 
some of our educational problems, and to promote educational 
progress in Arkansas. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


If you expect to attend the University Summer School the 
Director of the Summer School will esteem it a favor if you 
will fill out and return to him, as early as possible, the form 
below. This will not, of course, bind you to attend, but it will 
be of service to the Director in estimating the probable attend- 
ance and in making suitable arrangements for accommodations 
before the session opens. 


See ee er eee eee eee 
a an a et ee eet ee FOSS eee emcee a weet e ete ee ewan ee eRe e eee eee ese ee eee eases enee 
ee eee eee eee ee 
eee eee ee eee eee ee rrr rere ere 
i a en ee re eee tence me tee 8 eee eee ete tee eset eeesensacees 
rw a a ee rw ee ee eee een meses en eee ae BESS e eee eae wee ewes e eee een ee ee eee ewe a nee eoeneaenenseaseg 


ee eee eee ee 


Address, 
DR. JAMES RALPH JEWELL, 
Director of the Summer School, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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